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MENTAL HEALTH AND CHILDREN 


IN THE mental health goal—harmonious living—lies a concrete 
hope for a frightened world.” 

With these words the International Committee for Mental Hygiene 
underscores the significance of the Congress on Mental Health to be 
held in London this summer. 

A hundred years ago, the Committee points out, “mental illness was 
shrouded in ignorance, mystery, horror, and superstition.” Then in 
our century came Clifford Beers and the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, followed by the treatment of “shell shock” in World 
War I and the resulting spread of knowledge of the possibilities of 
psychiatry and mental hygiene. “Today millions have been helped to 
a fuller, more secure, and productive life through psychiatric and 
mental health teaching. Homes, schoolrooms, clinics, social workers, 
clergy, physicians, nurses, and teachers have aided the psychiatrist in 
bringing the ideal of mental health to millions. ‘Tomorrow the ideal 
of securing the mental well-being of man, to keep pace with the pro- 
motion of his physical well-being, is a bright possibility.” 

Work with children is paramount in attaining this goal. Says the 
recently adopted Constitution of the World Health Organization: 
“The healthy development of the child is of basic importance. The 
ability to live harmoniously in a changing total environment is essential 
to this development.” Dr. G. Brock Chisolm comments that “this is 
recognition by sixty-four nations that the next generation, to be able 
to survive at all, must be drastically changed from what their parents 
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have been, because this generation is not capable of living harmoniously 
in a changing total environment.” 

It is appropriate, therefore, that the special contribution of the 
United States group to the London conference should have to do with 
children. Under the chairmanship of Dr. David Levy the “Central 
Commission on Children and War” has been directing studies by nu- 
merous “preparatory commissions” on the needs of children in a post- 
war world. 

What, then, of the schools? What is their part in this world-wide 
task of harmonious living? 

For the most part the findings of the 1938 Commonwealth Fund 
study still apply. Much depends on the concept we as a people have 
of education—whether we think of it as conventional schooling or as 
all-round human development. More and more we are trying to take 
into account individual children and their needs. We are trying to 
put health first—physical and emotional health—not only in our for- 
mulations but also in our actual practice. We are more and more 
coming to look upon health education, work experiences, music and 
the fine arts, not as “extras,” but as the real fundamentals for a rich 
and satisfying life. 

Good emotional climate we must have—in the classroom, in the 
school shop, on the playground, in the administrator’s office. This 
calls for teachers who are themselves friendly, understanding, human; 
teachers who have learned to act on the principle that “behavior is 
caused,” and that better adjustment comes from knowing the causes 
and proceeding accordingly. This is basic in the educational situation 
if we are to secure better human relations in our modern society. 

Certain community services will need to be expanded far beyond 
our present provision—child guidance clinics, school social work, com- 
munity recreation, nursery schools. Knowing how important the 
family is in child development we shall have to do much more than we 
now do in parent education, home and school cooperation, community 





education, and the integration of all forces and agencies concerned 
with children’s welfare and development. 

We need above all to renew our faith in human beings—building on 
what they can do rather than on what they cannot do. 
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CHILDHOOD SCHOOL INFLUENCES, AS RECORDED 
BY COLLEGE STUDENTS 


DOUGLAS F. PARRY 





“School practices and school personalities do shape the thinking, feeling, and behavior of 


children if we can rely on the memories and interpretations of young adults,” says Dr. Parry, 


who is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Wisconsin. 


Some of the memories 


are delightful; others—well, let readers judge for themselves. 





HIS is a series of excerpts from auto- 

biographies of juniors enrolled in the 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. These are juniors who have not 
only succeeded scholastically at the Uni- 
versity, but were outstanding both scho- 
lastically and socially throughout their 
These students were the 


yearbook editors, the student body leaders, 


school careers. 


the presidents of school organizations, the 
debaters, the dramatists, the salutatorians, 
the valedictorians, the winners of scholar- 
ships. Their comments may be of in- 
terest to teachers and school administra- 


tors. 


1.0.’s 

“Two instances in the sixth grade 
stand out in my mind. The first was the 
day my penmanship teacher took an hour 
to read us the results of a recently taken 
1.Q. test. 


not to read the numerical values of low 


She was thoughtful enough 


ranking students and passed them by with 
a ‘John Anderson—Well!’ Knowledge of 
my score had little effect upon me, but 
no doubt it was a different story for those 
who were labeled with a ‘Well!’ ” 

“The second instance which stands out 
in my mind was an incident with Miss 


Thornton. As a mathematics teacher she 
was one of the few grade school teachers 
that gave homework assignments, and, 
as this particular assignment was im- 
portant, I remained home from a Cub 
Scout meeting to do it. In class the fol- 
lowing day I couldn’t find my paper and 
explained that I probably had left it at 
home. She immediately flew into a rage 
and asked me if I thought she was ‘screwy’ 
enough to believe any such ‘cock and bull 
story’ as that. I was standing before the 
class as she ridiculed me. At this moment 
my mother, knowing this assignment was 
classroom 


important, appeared in the 


doorway with the missing homework.” 


No Reading Ahead! 


“I loved to read, and reading was easy 
for me but only the poor readers were 
allowed to take the books home for study. 
One day my teacher gave me permission 
to take a book home and, since it was 
raining outside, she very neatly wrapped 
the book up in brown wrapping paper. 
But as she gave me the package she very 
firmly warned me against reading ahead 
of the assignment. I can remember the 
disappointment I felt at not being per- 
mitted to read as much as I desired and I 
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took the book home but did not even so 


much as take off the brown wrapping 


paper.” 


Little Individual Attention 


“My teachers were too busy to take on 
the added burden of individual attention 
This is confirmed, I 
believe, by a talk I had a very few weeks 


to each student. 


age with one of my former teachers. She 
and the other teachers are still kept so 
busy with group activity that individuals 
get very little attention. And not only 
are they too busy to know the children 
individually, but I don’t think the pos- 
sibilities are even realized. Just out of 
curiosity I questioned this teacher as to 
her opinion of self-directed activities, of 
how to help the shy child find a means of 
expression and such related questions. I 
was interested particularly in the shy child 
because that is the group to which I 
would have belonged. Her answer can be 
summed up in a few words: She feels that 
expression comes with increased interests 
and that broadened interests begin with 
the end of high school and the beginning 
of college where wider social contacts are 
made. She does not seem to feel that a 
student can be guided to find expression 
in elementary and secondary schools—the 
community is too small, the interests of 
the high school children too limited, and 
few. Of all the 
teachers whom I had, I am sure that this 


social contacts too 
teacher was the one who could have in- 
fluenced me most; but as it happened, I 
and the other students, like Topsy, ‘just 
growed.’ ’ 
A Nose Bleed 

“In fifth and sixth grade, I had a 

teacher who was very elderly and strict. 
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[ remember I was terribly afraid of her. 
[ can recall her slapping a boy up in front 
of the class until he had a nose bleed—he 
was the only one in the class who would 
I know I would have ‘died 


of embarrassment’ if she had done any- 





oppose her. 


thing like that to me, and consequently 
[ became very submissive and concealed 
habit I’ve 
through my school years.” 

“T had a teacher for Latin and Algebra 
who frightened me. I was a 


my feelings—a continued 


nervous 
wreck by the time I got out of the class. 
I never could answer a question when she 
called on me. I just sat in my’seat and 
quivered from stem to stern. We were 
all afraid of her, and she did have a bitter 
tongue. I was totally unprepared for this 
type of teaching and used to stay up quite 
late at night to make sure I had my assign- 
ments done. I was getting good grades 
from her—A’s and B’s—never any lower, 
but I still maintained my deathly fear. I 
became a neurotic as a result and developed 
an extremely bad case of eczema on my 
At the clinic 


[ was told that it was mainly mental. It 


face, hands, arms, and legs. 


took a number of years to get over that.” 


Paddling 


“Although I escaped the wrath of our 
first grade teacher, I was quite violently 
upset by her disciplinary action on one 
little boy in our class. He was taken into 
the cloakroom at least once a day to be 
paddled with a ruler; his shrieks had a 
terrifying effect on us. None of us, I 
am sure, had ever been exposed to such 
It still remains all too vivid 


The boy withdrew from 
school that spring, while the teacher 


treatment. 


in my memory. 


married and had a baby who certainly 


T 











has had our sympathies, wherever he 
may be.” 


The Smile Perpetual 
“It seems as though I can picture each 
of my teachers as doing something that 
remains distinct in my mind—such as 
Miss Johnson, the third grade teacher, 
with the smile perpetual, or Miss Ames 
who made silhouette profiles of each one 


or Miss Brown, the fifth grade teacher, 
who was continually putting some one in 
the hall for talking. What effect did 
these teachers have on me? The little 
things mentioned above didn’t seem to 
mean much then but as I grew up they 


such as the 





took on a bigger meaning 
smile of Miss Johnson; it seemed to me 
that if she could be so happy and get 
along with every one so well with the aid 
of a smile it might be something for me 
to have and hold. 


covered that a little smile can go a long 


Since then I’ve dis- 


way.” 
A Ruler—and Candy Bars 


“TIl have to admit that my handwrit- 
ing was indeed a highly illegible scrawl. 
In an attempt to bring about some im- 
provement, this principal kept me at the 
blackboard while the rest of the class was 
dismissed. For a full hour and a half after 
the room had been emptied she had me 
writing over and over again a series of 
penmanship exercises. Whenever I ex- 
perienced any difficulty in writing she 
would scold me very severely and when I 
did a particularly miserable job she would 
rap my knuckles with a ruler which she 
had picked up. After the ordeal was over 
she took me to her office and presented me 
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with several candy bars. I can still very 
clearly picture the scene. I know that all 
during that session I refused to cry, al- 
though the sobs were choked in my 
throat. To my mind the above incident 
stands as a fitting example of injudicious 


use of praise and reproof.” 


A Modern Si hool 


“I found myself attending the newest 
and most modern school in the city. It 
was here that I was exposed to the latest 
innovations in progressive education. No 
longer was the emphasis placed solely on 
the three R’s, but here for the first time 
I became acquainted with such things as 
manual training, physical education, mu- 
sic appreciation, dramatics, and group 
dancing. In addition to this I found that 
the physical needs of the individual stu- 
Reg- 


ular periodic physical checkups were the 


dent received proper consideration. 


rule; a school cafeteria serving a well- 
balanced diet was available and a morning 
The 


entire faculty at this school made a special 


milk hour was regularly maintained. 


effort to act as advisers, friends, and coun- 
sellors to every student. These years of 
my elementary education were by far 
the most enjoyable and happy years of 
them all.” 


Hero Worship 


“In particular I regarded my home 
room teacher with something akin to hero 
worship. He, more than anyone else, was 
responsible for my decision of choosing 
Had it not been 
for the timely help and advice he gave me 


teaching as a profession. 


so generously, I might never have finished 
high school. 


upon himself to give me advice and en- 


A history teacher took it 
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couragement which made me_ strive 
towards the goal of a college education. 
And it was the school librarian who made 
it possible for me to earn enough money 
to cover the expense of. my school books 
and supplies, as well as my lunches, by 
taking me on as her assistant in the school 
library. She was aware of the financial 
difficulties besetting my family and knew 
that my remaining in high school de- 
pended on my ability to purchase my own 


books and supplies.” 


A Science Teacher 


“My science teacher was a man who 
knew his subject well, but lacked ability 
to understand students who might not 
have his interests or capabilities. He may 
have been a scientist, but he was not a 
teacher. There was no enthusiasm for 
the course, which was required, and if we 
studied at all, it was out of fear of his 
sarcasm. Needless to say, I never liked 


° > 
science. 


Schooling Post poned 


“In kindergarten all went well for 
about a week, and then one day the prin- 
cipal came into our classroom and pun- 
ished a boy for misbehaving. I became 
frightened at this and began crying and 
asking to go home to mother. From that 
day my education was postponed for two 
years, and when I entered school again I 
was placed in the first grade.” 

“I learned to hate my teacher because 
once she punished me in front of the class 
by striking my hand with a ruler. I had 
unwittingly done something wrong. This 
humiliation drew me back into a shell 


which took some months to undo.” 
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A Good Rural School 


“IT am one of the lucky people who 
went to a rural school. Probably you 
will disagree with me, but I think you 
would consider yourself lucky too if you 
went to a rural school like the one I 
went to. It was a small school with 
around twenty pupils but the advantages 
were many. Probably the greatest ad- 
vantage was the fact that I had an ex- 
cellent teacher and I had her for six years. 
After six years of teaching the same 
children, a teacher becomes more than an 
acquaintance; she becomes a friend with 
a personal interest in you as an individual. 
My teacher believed that we would all 
grow into wholesome adults, and she was 
there to help us do just that. She never 
showed partiality, but was everyone’s 
friend and helped everyone who needed 
help. 


work and play with children younger 


In my rural school I learned to 


than I, those of my own age, and those 
older than I. We were all good friends, 
and with our teacher’s guidance we 
learned to respect the rights and privi- 
leges of others. There was no one group 
against the other group—but rather just 
one big group in which we were all a 


part.” 
Flew Into a Rage 


“The teacher left the room for about 
five minutes, leaving with us her usual 
When she 
came back into the room everyone was 


threats about being quiet. 


laughing. She wanted to know what hap- 
pened but not one would tell her. Then 
she flew into a rage and started to cry. 
She then left the room and did not come 
And before she did 


come back everyone had to go and apolo- 


back for two days. 











gize to her. This may seem like a far- 
fetched story but it is the truth, and my 


respect for her went way down.” 


Slightly Saucy 


“The unfavorable influence was in the 
form of a sophomore English teacher who 
disliked me for some reason—maybe be- 
cause I had been slightly saucy in class. 
The incident occurred in a particularly 
I had 
given forth with several unabashed yawns 
and she had asked rather crisply if I 
hadn’t had enough sleep the night before. 
I replied “Yes, but not enough to keep me 
awake through this sort of thing.’ This 
incident, trivial as it might be, had an 


dull sessidn of poetry reading. 


unfavorable effect on our teacher-student 
relationship—at least I can think of no 
other incident to attribute it to. From 
then on she was hypercritical of all my 
work, and similarly rewarded me with a 


series of low grades.” 


Left-Handed 


“I remember feeling self-conscious 
about some of the home-made and passed 
Another thing 


happened in my first few years at school 


down clothes I wore. 
that influenced my life for many years 
after. I am naturally left-handed, but it 
seemed that at that time people felt that 
every one ought to be right-handed. So 
my teacher set about making me right- 
handed. One has only to take one look at 
my handwriting to see one result of this. 
All through the rest of my years in school, 
teachers have complained about my pen- 
manship and messy papers.” 


Progressive 


“She was a progressively minded teacher 
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who gave her students great freedom; we 
no longer had to ask permission to get a 
We 


were merely instructed not to get a drink 


drink of water, go to the toilet, etc. 


if two people were already at the fountain, 
etc. Strangely enough, and to the sur- 
prise of many ‘dictator’ teacher, students 
cooperated beautifully and our new 
teacher had better discipline than most of 
her critics.” 

“For arithmetic we had an hour set 
aside in each day in which we all worked 
problems from our textbooks at our own 
speed. Any time we had a question we 
were free to go up and get help from the 
teacher. We checked our own problems 
with the answers in the back of the book. 
This study hour was interrupted only 
when a new section was to be introduced 
and explained or for attainment tests. 
These tests were taken by the student 
whenever he felt he was ready to take one. 
If he passed such a test he could go on to 
some new work This 
method helped to arouse in me a self-mo- 


tivated interest in arithmetic.” 


in arithmetic. 


Guidance 


“My Latin instructor, a very small and 
petite woman, had as much influence in 
making me clothes- and etiquette-con- 
scious as she did in impressing upon me 
the greatness of the Romans! The school 
librarian whom I assisted was a great aid in 
teaching me how to act with older people. 
Both the principal and the guidance di- 
rectors were instrumental in stimulating 
inside me a strong desire to go on to col- 
lege. Their guidance in my choice of 
vocation was extremely valuable, and I 


have not changed that choice.” 
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Nightmare to Happiness 


“She greeted me with a stern and strict 
look and a reprimand on her lips. From 
that moment on I no longer had con- 
fidence enough to recite in class. She was 
there for one purpose, in my opinion, and 


Her 


temper was incomparable and her tone 


that was to trick and confuse me. 
always irate. I became fidgety, nervous, 
and tears would fall freely when I was 
home. My mother could not under- 
stand this reaction, for I was too terrified 
to report Miss Black’s conduct to anyone. 


Two months later I 


was taken out of 
school by doctor’s orders. At the tender 
age of six, I suffered a nervous breakdown. 
Innumerable times I would awake in the 
middle of the night after a nightmare in 
which Miss Black was hovering over me. 
I would cry and scream until my mother 
would console me by saying ‘yes’ to my 
pleas of never having to go back to school. 
It was through an extremely tactful and 
talented principal’s interest that school 
gradually became less terrifying to me. 
Miss Allen, an interested onlooker to my 
case, would come to visit me, bringing me 
Al- 


though I wasn’t aware of it, she was tu- 


school readers, crayons, and paints. 
toring me. I loved to read in her story 
books and draw pictures of the things 
we read about. I had always loved to 
draw and copy and she, being a wise 
woman, developed this talent along with 
correlating interests for school work. I 
began to look forward to her coming to 


my house each day with new and interest- 


ing things to do. And she would tell me 
that when I got back to school I could 
do some drawings for the class and have 
them displayed on the school bulletin 
board. I went back to school the next year, 
happy 


ents.” 


and confident with my new tal- 


English and Athletics 


“In seventh and eighth grade I met a 
teacher whom I consider one of the best 
teachers I have ever had. She knew we 
were interested in athletics at that age 
and she used to give us subjects to work 

We 
about 
sports, our math problems had baseballs 
She 


knew more about the games than we did 


on that were connected with sports. 


got theme subjects in English 


instead of the usual apples, etc. 
and we often stayed after school just to 
talk to her. By being head and shoulders 
above us in our favorite topic she gained 
our respect and all the boys in her class 
used to slave like members of a chain 
gang to get their school work done be- 


“ S ” 
cause no one wanted to disappoint her. 


“Crabby” 


“I always thought of my first grade 
teacher as ‘crabby’ because she made me 
stand in the corner one time when I gig- 
gled while whispering to another girl. 
Perhaps I deserved punishment but after 
that I would not stay with others after 
school for fear they would tease me about 
it. I was terrified lest my parents would 
find out. I could not tell them about it 


until many years later.” 
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SOME CHILDREN LIVE IN INSTITUTIONS 


EDGAR C. BALDOCK 





How much do teachers know about children in institutions? What are the relations be- 
tween the school and the institution? What are some of the human problems that face children 
and staff in these “Homes”? What can teachers do about it? These are some of the questions 
Mr. Baldock attempts to answer from his own experiences in a California Children’s Home. 





OTTED over the country are insti- 
tutions of various kinds. Some are 
old and fire-traps; others are modern 
buildings constructed to provide the best 
of physical care for the children who 
live there and. to form the setting for 
warm human relationships between staff 
and children. 

Except, however, for certain individuals 
possessed of a deep interest in helping 
those who spend a part of their lives in 
these places, the majority of the country’s 
population are seemingly unaware of the 
existence of children’s institutions and 
certainly know nothing of the problems 
that beset their staffs. 

Just as human beings seem to have a 
tendency to push into the inner depths 
of their minds unpleasant occurrences, so 
people generally seem to take little or no 
interest in our institutions. 

In a way, this is perhaps best for us all. 
Were we to be concerned about a large 
multitude of problems, our sanity might 
suffer even more than it does under the 
pressures of the modern fast-moving 
world! 

On the other hand, perhaps people 
swing too much to the other extreme 
and pay no heed to matters that should 
concern them rather vitally. 





A youth, for instance, commits a sex 
offence. The lurid details are published 
with considerable embellishment in the 
local papers. The man in the street reads 
the statement with considerable avidity, 
and, in many cases, his ire rises. 

It is, of course, important that society 
be protected; that such a youth be placed 
where he is no longer a menace to others; 
but the matter cannot rest there. With 
the average citizen it does. 

Most of us are persons of small mental 
horizons seeking to live our lives in as 
great a degree of security and happiness 
as possible. If every other person did the 
same, no doubt the world would be a 
much happier place in which to live. 
This, unfortunately, is not the case. 

Many families do not know what a 
reasonable degree of tranquility is. Some 
are sundered by various causes and as a 
result, some, at least, of the children, find 
themselves in institutions of various types. 

The doors of these institutions, how- 
ever, swing both ways. They close on 
children entering, but, in the future—far 
distant future for some—they open again 
to let the same children emerge. No, not 
the same children. They are possessed of 
the same names, but that is about all. 

During their periods in the institution 
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these children have grown in some meas- 
ure; moreover, they have also learned 
either to love someone on the staff and 
feel more secure because of that love, or 
they have come out feeling that the world 
is against them. 

No, they are not the same persons. 
Their changed, for 
better or for worse, depending partly on 
Unlike 


marriages, which are for better or for 


personalities have 


the institution and its policies. 


worse, children who have lived in institu- 
tions cannot divorce themselves from their 
experiences while they were living there. 
Since many school teachers have one or 
more children in their classes from insti- 
tutions they may possibly welcome some 
description of institutional life and its 
problems. They may also like to know 
how they, as teachers, can be of assistance. 
Some teachers may have seen the inside 
of an institution. They may even have 
had a meal in one, and have some idea of 
what institutional life really is or can 
be. They cannot fully appreciate it, how- 
ever, unless they have experienced it. 
There was a time when all institutions 
were regarded more or less with disfavor. 
Children, it was thought, should be placed 
in suitable foster homes. 


that 


from 


Today it is 


realized certain children benefit 


greatly institutional 


placement. 
There are, for example, those adolescents 
who are seeking to emancipate themselves 
from parents or substitute parents, and 
who benefit from the group life available 
in Homes. There are other children who 
may not be able to stay with their parents 
but are too attached to them to be happy 
in foster homes. Life in institutions of- 
fers these children a good deal. 


On the other hand there are the parents 
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who have to place their children some- 
where, but cannot bear to share with 
the their 
And there are certain children 


foster parents affections of 


children. 
who are too aggressive for foster home 
placement but learn to accept the group 
living of an institution. 

What are some of the problems that 
face the staff of an institution? Just 
one or two will be mentioned. 

Before we open the door to our institu- 
tions, it should perhaps be mentioned 
that the mere fact that an institution is 
2n institution in large part defines the 
situation. Because of this, the boy or girl 


(or man or woman for that 


matter ) 
who is about to spend some time there 
views it with certain preconceived notions 
that are largely the result of his imagina- 
tion combined with hearsay reports. 

As illustration, we cite the case of a 
boy of twelve whose mother was seeking 
to place him with us for a period. While 
we were talking with her we had the boy 
wait outside. Then we opened the door 
and asked him to come in so that we 
could talk with him about the matter. 
and 
inquired whether he was to be left there 
and then. 


Immediately he burst into tears 


After talking with this boy for a short 
while we ascertained that he had heard 
all kinds of things about the Home from 
After his 


set at rest concerning life with us, and 


other boys. mind had _ been 
after he and his mother had been shown 
around the Home, he turned to us with 
a smile and remarked that he “sure would 
like to stay there.” 

Later, reports from his welfare worker 
disclosed that he was begging to come. 

It is to combat these usually quite 











false impressions that the child should be 
prepared beforehand for his admission. 
He may then have some idea as to what 
to expect and may relieve much of his 
(The word 


usually is expressly inserted in the previous 


anxiety by asking questions. 


sentence, since, unfortunately, some 
“Homes” actually do permit of practices 
which give rise to unpleasant stories. ) 

Even in the case of the detention home, 
however, when in most cases there is 
little time to prepare the child for admis- 
sion, it is often possible to spend some 
time, even if it is in the car on the way 
to the detention home, to let the child 
know what to expect. 

We have by this time talked our way 
into the Home and as we close the door 
we catch a faint smell of food cooking. 
Some modern homes avoid this. 

To those in an whether 
staff or children, food assumes a definite 
place in the daily life. To those who have 
never worked and lived in an institution, 


institution, 


this may seem a possibility, but not such 
an important one as it really is. 

Teachers can readily appreciate the need 
for good wholesome food. They can ap- 
preciate further the fact that staff and 
children should share the same food and 
that there should be sufficient of it. 

This not tell the story. 


The situation is somewhat akin to that 


does whole 
which arises on board ship during a long 
voyage. As the days pass by and sea- 
sickness is a thing of the past, talk begins 
to center on the next meal, and, even 
though the menus may be varied, com- 
plaints seem to arise more frequently. 
In an institution, as soon as children 
enter the dining room there are quick 
glances at the tables to see what type of 
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food is on them. There seems to be 
more to this than the feeling which a 
boy or a girl in a family expresses when 
he or she rushes in, banging the door be- 
hind and shouting, ‘““What’s for supper, 
mom?” 

Even though the staff of the institution 
strive to provide as friendly and homelike 
an atmosphere as possible, there is still 
this strong interest in food. 

The staff also acts in a similar manner. 
Recently, after a meal at our Home— 
where a definite attempt is made to have 
well balanced diets and as great a variety 
as possible—a staff member said “What 
did you think of the slop?” 

This “slop” was in reality quite good 
soup. In this case it is possible that 
the staff person was projecting on the 
food her feelings against the children or 
even some other staff member. It is quite 
possible that food, like the therapist in 
treatment or the social worker in case- 
work, has to take the brunt of hate and 
frustration. 

Just as important as food in the life of 
the institution is good medical care. Just 
as there is more to the matter than good 
food so there is more to it than good 
medical care. 

In the first place, many of the children 
who are admitted to institutions come 
from broken homes in which one parent 
has been striving for some considerable 
time to play the double role of father and 
mother. All social workers know at what 
cost this is done. 

In many instances meals are irregular, 
too few or insufficient. As a consequence 
the child’s vitality is lowered. Frequently 
he develops sores and is an easy prey for 
germs. 
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A good medical program in an institu- 
tion helps to combat this. Not only does 
it eliminate many minor causes of distress, 
but it also locates some abnormalities 
and prevents others from developing. 
We have not 
only healthier children but happier ones. 


The results are cumulative. 


These are some of the physical results 
of good medical care. The existence of 
such a program staffed by personnel who 
love children and enjoy working with 
them also gives children who have perhaps 
been starved for love and affection the 
chance to get these, and, what is just as 
We all know the 


little boy who comes to the counsellor one 


important, attention. 


morning with a wee cut on his finger, has 
a small bump on his head the next day, 
and thinks he has a headache the day 
following. 

To turn this child away without at 
least talking with him would be to deprive 
him of something for which he is craving. 
Bearing in mind the importance of psy- 
chosomatic relationships, the doctor and 
the nurse can play a most important part 
in an insttution. We do not desire to 
make hypochondriacs out of children, 
but we do want them to learn that there 
are certain persons who like them well 
enough to hear them talk of what to 
us may be little ailments but to them are 
sometimes major catastrophes. Some- 
times they are not catastrophes; the child 
knows that they are just scratches or 
minor aches and pains, but he just has to 
have some one take the time to let him 
know that he isn’t entirely forgotten. 

Food and medical care are, then, im- 
portant. So is the staff. A magnificent 
structure with a staff that does not love 
and understand children is a waste; indeed 


it is a crime. 
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Counsellors possessed of a warm person- 
ality, counsellors who love and under- 
stand children but who are not senti- 
mental about them, are needed. 

Festive occasions and outings also help 
to make life in an institution more like 
that in the average family. These “‘occa- 
sions”, however, have to be judiciously 
spaced. Otherwise emotions may become 
too high. Too much excitement is not 
good for any child, whether in a family 
or in an institution. 

Methods of control within the institu- 
tion need to be wise. Certain limits must 
be set ; all children feel happier and more 
secure for having these limits set. Beyond 
these, earned privileges help a great deal. 

“Just in what way does all this affect 
me?” some teachers may wonder. In the 
following ways: 

If a teacher has children from an insti- 
tution in her class, there will be a two- 
way relationship between them and her. 
This relationship exists also as between her 
and children from families in the com- 
munities. The non-institutional child 
brings to school some of his home life (he 
cannot do otherwise). Likewise the insti- 
tutional child brings some of the life of 
the institution to school and after school 
takes something back from school. 

If, for instance, the children from the 
Home dress all alike, the child comes to 
school with a more or less marked feeling 
—he’s a Home kid. 

This two-way relationship presents the 
perfect basis for conferences between 
the staff of the school and the Home. 
By means of regular (and where necessary, 
impromptu) conferences with the prin- 
cipal and class teachers, the superintend- 
ent or case worker from the Home can 


exchange pieces of information concern- 














ing the various children, information that 
frequently breaks in upon the teacher or 
case worker like the ray from a flashlight 
in a dark cave. 

The teacher sees the child in one en- 
vironment; the case worker (through his 
own observation and that of the counsel- 
lors and housemothers) sees him in an- 
other. 

An example will illustrate the useful- 
ness of conferences. One of our staff 
had occasion to confer with the principal 
of the school to which many of our child- 
ren go. Just as he was leaving the school, 
the principal told him that she was 
worried about J a little girl recently 
admitted to the school from the Home. 
Did we know that J . . . stole at school 
—almost anything on which she could 
lay her hands? 

This was news to the staff person from 
the Home, but when fitted into the back- 
ground which he had concerning this 
little girl it was not so surprising. 

Years ago the father had abandoned the 
family. The mother had provided a 
pleasant apartment for her children and 
was quite attached to them. However, 
one of her little girls died as the result of 
an unfortunate accident when only a 
baby-sitter was in the apartment with 
the children. 

As a result of this accident the mother 
appears to have rather spoiled J . . . She 
is a rather babyish child, sucks her thumb 
and cries easily. 

After learning of the stealing we con- 
ferred with J.. .’s 
learned that, as far as she knew, there was 
This may be 
due in part to the fact that this counsel- 


counsellor and 


no stealing in the Home. 
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lor gets along particularly well with her 
group who are fond of her. 
The same may not be true of the school 
situation. 
WehadJ.. 


play interview. 


come to our room for a 
After painting for a 
Dur- 
ing her play she rather wistfully said, “I 
wonder if she can find a mother?” Fur- 
ther play activity indicated that J... 
was worried about being away from her 
mother. 


time she started to cut out a doll. 


At the present time we are help- 
ing her work through her feelings regard- 
ing this. 

The point made here is that if the 
principal of the school had not known of 
the stealing (which was a symptom) and 
then advised us, the matter would not 
have been noted as soon as it was. 

‘The case worker, on his part, can help 
the school staff to understand more fully 
the background of the various children 
from institutions and often the reasons 
for behavior which otherwise the teacher 
would not understand through lack of 
knowledge. 

The school too, through its staff, can 
help children to gain a sense of success, 
and, what is sometimes of as much impor- 
tance, a knowledge of certain things they 
are unable to do successfully. 

The school, further, is in a position to 
help the institution staff know individual 
dfferences that exist among the children 
who live there. 

Where the school administers tests the 
results with suitable interpretations may 
usefully be given to the case worker. 

Thus it is that school and institution 
may help each other. Children in institu- 
tions are children nonetheless. 
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EHOLD the artist! 
gleefully applied to large sheets of 


Splashes of color 


paper, a spontaneity of expression, a joy- 
ful satisfaction with each new creation— 
and a concept is born—child-art, untram- 
meled and unfettered. 

“What are you painting?” the observer 
asks as soon as he dare interrupt the en- 
“Oh, this is my brother, 
We chased 
the cows out of the apple orchard. Rover 


chanted hour. 
John, and my sister, Mary. 


here, (pointing to something that re- 
sembled a hippopotamus) he’s our Collie. 
He helped a lot. 
ning up to Bossy and biting her on the 
heels. 
With chuckling pride our six-year-old 


He was so funny, run- 


Here I am. I closed the gate.” 
resumes his eager task of placing red 
blobs of color across the top of the paper 
and on the ground. Qh yes, these are the 
ripe apples. The blue blob with the two 
sticks on it—what is that? Oh that? 
That is long-legged sister Mary in her 
blue dress. My imagination is now keyed 
to high pitch and I find myself in tune 
with the spirit of the child. The clumsy 
effort of a gate—no sense of perspective, 
no idea of proportion. The gate is as tall 
as the trees. Possibly it looked that way 
to him as he struggled to close it. 

We understand it all and, with a nos- 
talgia for our own less-fettered earlier 


years, we turn to muse Over an experience 
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that has altered our concept of art for 
the young child. 

A simple directness of expression 
coupled with a strong narrative interest 
produces the highest type of illustration. 
We think of Matisse, Gauguin and Picasso 
and our appreciation for them is deepened. 
“A little child shall lead them.” Yea, 
verily they paint “with heart and knowl- 
edge.” This freedom of self-expression 
provides the key-note for all that is 
worthwhile in art education. Every one 
of human kind, be he child or adult, 
seeks the opportunity for the manifesta- 
The channels into which 
this urge is directed establish him either 


tion of self. 


as a person of esteem or as one of dubious 
character. Self-expression, as developed 
through art education, becomes a moti- 
vating force toward competent, satisfying 
living. Through art education the crea- 
tive release is given proper direction and 
the goals are compatible with those of 
all general education. 

Dictation and over-supervision stifle 
creativity; understanding and guidance 
promote creativity. Epecially is this true 
with the young child. For this reason, 
techniques and perfected pieces of work 
are subordinated to spontaneity and direct- 
ness of expression. Short interest-span 
and lack of ability to do work which calls 


for fine muscular coordination are factors 














considered. As a child matures physically 
and mentally and his range of interest in- 
creases, so does the guidance in art educa- 
tion move along to meet his needs. Dis- 
satisfaction over “the way the dog looks,” 
or “I can’t make the path look like it’s 


leading to the other side of the hill” are. 


early signs of an awakening urge to im- 
prove the appearance of the work. Pos- 
sibly only a few short weeks ago, the 
“purple cows” which did not even look 
like ‘‘purple cows” brought great sources 
of delight and satisfaction. 
nothing looks right. 


Now, alas! 


Happily, the urge to express, when once 
invoked, is generally well established. 
However, skillful guidance takes a hand 
in keeping this to the forefront. Show- 
ing how the dog is drawn to look like 
a dog and how the path converges as it 
fades into the distance beyond the hill 
the hurdles which 


guidance directs. Actually drawing the 


are some of over 


objects is not necessary. Directing atten- 
tion to proportion, calling for judgment 
through observation, constitute far better 
guidance in learning to see and execute 
No se- 


rious error has been committed, however, 


than mere teacher performance. 


if a stroke of the crayon or brush is pro- 
vided by the teacher. It should be used 
reservedly. 

Since illustration constitutes the greater 
part of the younger child’s interest in art, 
most of the attention is centered there. 
His trips and excursions in and out of 
school, his home and play experiences, all 
lend 


eagerly seeks expression in those areas. 


themselves to illustration that he 
It is here that we find the nucleus out of 
which other phases of art find their 


respective places. The observation of a 
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tree bursting forth in the spring, a frozen 
stream, a colorful market or a majestic 
ship gliding out of the harbor provide 
opportunities for abiding satisfactions in 
living. These constitute the means for 
true aesthetic experiences. Learning to 
see the beauty, to feel the beauty and to 
love the beauty even in the most simple 
things of one’s environment certainly 
makes, for richer living, deeper satisfac- 
tions, broader understandings and a deep- 
ened sense of spiritual values. Here again, 
teacher guidance plays a vital role in 
awakening these intangibles so inherent in 
art education. These aesthetic experiences 
often are the means through which the 
creative impulse finds release. Thus again 
illustration finds its place as a worthy one 
among the activities of the school day. 
Art is an integral part of the whole 
school curriculum. It enters into each and 
every one of the subjects. It makes really 
meaningful much of the subject matter 
that otherwise is rated by the child as quite 
removed and abstract. It establishes itself 
as the channel through which meanings 
are clarified and social concepts broadened. 
It provides for better understanding of the 
cultural heritage and develops respect for 
peoples of the world. The social and 
economic interdependence of nations takes 
on real meaning to our fourth grader who 
has just finished contributing to a frieze 
showing the production and distribution 
of some of the important items in his 
daily living. The meager living condi- 
tions of the East Indian as reflected in the 
background of thatched huts, the laborer 
at work producing rice, tea, sugar, qui- 
nine, copra, rubber, or petroleum; the 


distribution of these commodities to far- 
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away lands, one of which is his own 
United States, are brought nearer to the 
child who paints this frieze. The learn- 
ings from the social science lessons take 
on broader meanings when depicted in 
color ‘and interpreted by the child as he 
lives and works with these people in his 
imagination. 

Art education interprets the necessities 
and luxuries of everyday living in terms 
and The 


clothes we wear, the homes in which we 


of social economic values. 
live, the various institutions which add to 
our comfort and satisfaction, so ably re- 
flect the art inherent in them that they 
form rich and abundant sources for de- 
veloping consumer literacy. Art values, 
utilitarian and aesthetic, both constitute 


consumer education. 


the 


Consumer literacy 


points way toward richer living, 


broader outlooks, enlarged horizons and all 
Through directed 


experiences with the elements of his en- 


in all better citizens. 


vironment the young child acquires per- 
ceptions, fine sensitivities, opportunities 
to make decisions and draw distinctions 
in regard to that which is worth-while. 
He distinguishes the good and enduring 
from the tawdry and trivial. Proper 
guidance through all the elements of art 
aid him in discovering these principles and 
applying them in his use and appraisal of 
color, balance, proportion, or composition. 

Through the opportunities for creative 
expression the talented few will become 
the master producers. All will be the 
recipients of an education that is designed 
to meet the needs of a purposeful enriched 
type of living inherent in a true dem- 
ocracy. 





DESIRABLE EXPERIENCES FOR PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHERS* 


W! BELIEVE that teacher-training 
institutions should provide the fol- 
lowing types of experiences for prospec- 
tive teachers: 

1. Experience in studying individual 
children and in selecting suitable learn- 
ing activities for them. 

2. Experience in studying and utiliz- 
ing the needs and resources of a local 
community for curricular enrichment. 

3. Experience in teaching fundamental 
skills in relationship to children’s prob- 
lems of living. 

4. Experience in making and in utiliz- 
ing resource units for the building of 





* As suggested by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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teaching unit appropriate to a specific 
group of children. 

§. Experiences in working with chil- 
dren in extracurricular activities or out- 
of-school groups. 

6. Experiences with parent conferences 
and home visits. ~ 

7. Experiences in 


using confidential 


information and in developing pupil 
staff and community relationships appro- 
priate to the highest professional stand- 
ards. 

8. Individual experience in carrying 
the full teaching responsibility of a child- 
centered program through a series of en- 


tire days. 














“ELVES” AND WALLS: A PROGRAM OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 


ROSA BLAKENEY PARKER 


PRINCIPAL, CENTRAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ALBEMARLE, N. C. 


T IS the first day of school. Not a first 
grader is crying, but a mother of one is! 
The principal has spent the greater part 
of the morning with this mother and 
now the teacher of the unhappy mother’s 
child joins them. Just what has been the 
She is dis- 
appointed because her child is mot in the 
room with more children of her social 


status. 


cause of the mother’s tears? 


“Mary never sees most of the 
children in that room outside of school. 
She'll be unhappy in that room among 
sO many strangers.” The principal and 
teacher flounder around trying to explain 
democracy and how it works, the dis- 
advantages of attempting homogeneous 
grouping, etc. They finally placate the 
mother when they convince her there 
has been an even distribution of the vari- 
ous strata of society among the first 
grades! They wonder when she is gone 
if it would not be a good idea for parents 
to help formulate policy about grouping. 

An irate parent enters the principal’s 
office complaining that his daughter is 
interested in working and he wants her 
moved to another room where she will 
After considerable 
conversation with the father the amazed 
principal senses that the family from 
which the girl comes considers any work 


have the opportunity. 


except drill on textbooks an utter waste 
of time. Following the visit of this 
parent, the principal has interviews with 
the child—a pale, extremely shy and 
withdrawing youngster— and her teacher. 


She finds the child does not take part in 
dramatics, games, folk dancing, painting, 
or other activities. She seldom smiles, is 
She is a good average reader 
but is below average in achievement in 


unpopular. 


much of her work. According to a group 
The 


principal recalls a significant question 


intellegence test her 1.Q. is average. 


asked by the parent, “How smart does a 
She 
and the teacher mull over all this as- 
sembled data and that the 
parents of this child have been expecting 


more of her than she is capable of doing 


child have to be to skip a grade?” 


conclude 


and are directing her studying according 
to methods used when they were in school. 
The school authorities tell that a badly 
warped personality, such as in later life 
might completely disintegrate, is in the 
making. These parents are badly in need of 
the equipment for making a just appraisal 
of their child. They need to cultivate in 
the home a sense of humor and spend more 
They 
sadly need to know something about well- 
rounded growth for a child and what the 
school is trying to do to achieve it. 

It is near the end of school and C is 
finishing the seventh grade and will be 
under a different principal next year. 
She is a superior student and a beautiful, 
well-rounded girl. 


time at recreational activities. 


Her parents never 
went to college and there is a possibility 
that this child may be routed through a 
business course and into a very ordinary 
secretaryship. Being brilliant, charming 
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and well-balanced she might reach her 
maximum development without college 
training, but the principal concludes she 
had better not take the chance involved, 
and she has an extended conversation with 
the parents about the unusual capabilities 
of their child and their responsibility as 
parents to see that she makes the best 
possible contribution to the world. This 
case leads the principal to wonder about 
the joint responsibility of the school and 
the parents for guiding young people in 
future study. 

J] has finished high 


through so-called social promotions. He 


school largely 
belongs to the best social group in the 
community and his closest companions 
will go to college. J is not good at ab- 
stract thinking; he writes on the level 
of a third or fourth grade child. He is 
popular, has poise, and can make a good 
talk about anything he has seen or worked 
with—such as a trip he has taken or how 
he has made something. His parents are 
convinced by school authorities that he 
should not be sent to college, where he 
would only meet with failure. He is now 
a success as an owner of a jewelry and 
His 
case is an example of what parents and 


gift shop and a repairer of watches. 


teachers working together can do in vo- 
cational guidance. 

A and B fail to come to school one day 
and in checking for the cause the teachers 
of the boys and the principal learn that 
the father is serving on the chain gang for 
some crime, the mother has turned them 
over to the court and departed for parts 
unknown, the court, in turn, has put 
them in the hands of the welfare board, 
and the Superintendent of Welfare has 


taken them on a nice little joy ride to a 


29> 
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state-operated training school for delin- 
quent boys. The members of the faculty 
are aghast, since neither of the boys has 
ever shown any criminal tendencies. In 
fact, they are both responsible boys. One 
had even been president of his home room. 
The faculty chide themselves that they 
were not alert enough to intervene before 
it was too late. Now they can only pro- 
test. The principal calls the Superinten- 
dent of Welfare and asks why he did not 
get the children into an orphange rather 
than take them to a correctional insti- 
tution. His only answer is that “there is 
a lot of red tape connected with getting a 
child into an orphange.” Then the prin- 
cipal receives news that leaves a spark of 
hope—the younger boy is too young to 
be committed to the training school. The 
principal swings into action, and, with 
the help of one of the ministers in town 
and an understanding field worker in the 
County Welfare Department, she is able 
immediately to place the younger boy in 
the orphanage and eventually to have the 
older one transferred there. The princi- 
pal and teachers do some more generaliz- 
ing and resolve to work more closely with 
social agencies acting in lieu of parents 
and with all social groups interested in 
the welfare of youth. 

Jimmy Smith, nearing sixteen, cross- 
eyed, under-sized, is sitting in the sixth 
grade. He can read on a first grade level. 
Henry, a brother just younger, is doing a 
bit more than just sitting in the same 
There are other Smiths in the 
Their hair and skin are dirty, 
their clothes are shabby; they stink. And 


no wonder! 


room. 


school. 


They live in a miserable 
They 


sleep on straw mattresses that smell of 


house, filthy beyond description. 




















many bed wettings. The father cannot 


read and is dissipated. There are little 
Smiths in the home under school age and 
one large one that suffers with epilepsy. 
Conferences with the mother seem futile. 
She seems “dead to rapture and despair— 
a thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes.” When the principal talks with 
her about getting the afflicted child in 
an institution, or trying to find a better 
house; about proper foods for her family; 
about cleanliness, and the wise use of 
money, she feels that little that she has 
said has any meaning to this woman. 
When the principal insists that the chil- 
dren will have to stop smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco and dipping snuff at school 
she only replies in all sincerity that three- 
fourths of the children in the school use 
tobacco! Does the school dare to tackle 
such a hopeless situation? Yes, as long as 
little Peggy comes to school, her face 
brightening as she appproaches with a 
bunch of flowers clutched in her hand for 
her teacher. Principal and teachers are 
much concerned about this family. It 
furnishes evidence of a population trend 
—large families among the poor and men- 
tally deficient. It arouses an interest in 
the great social problems of our time— 
in sterilization, and in institutions for the 
mentally and physically unfit; in the 
duties of welfare and other agencies; in 
the obligations of schools, churches, youth 
organizations, etc., towards such people. 
Through working with a family such as 
has been described, teachers become hu- 
manitarians; the community broadens for 
them and they are their brother’s keeper 
regardless of race or creed or economic 
status. 


These cases speak eloquently of the 
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need for parents and teachers to work to- 
gether for the good of individual children 
They, 


with their implications, can well provide 


and for young people generally. 


the basis for a sound program of parent 
education. In the light of them, what 
are some of the problems that can best 
be solved by parents and teachers working 
together? 


1. School 
grouping, and, incidentally, pupil 


progress, reports to parents, curric- 


relation to 


policy with 


ulum making, improvement of 
school grounds, the lunch room, etc. 

2. Instruction for parents of pre- 
school children. 

well-rounded 
growth and development for each 
child. 

4. The necessity of seeing that pupils 


3. Achievement of 


leaving the school are properly 
placed. 

5. Vocational guidance. 

6. Working with social agencies and 
organizations interested in youth. 

7. Improving the sanitation, housing, 
food, manners and morals, of fami- 


lies represented in the school. 


These problems and many similar ones 
can be handled by the use of various tech- 
niques. The P.T.A. is a logical organiza- 
tion through which interactivity between 
school and community should take place. 
It exists for the purpose of providing such 
a channel, and any school trying to op- 
erate without a P.T.A. is laboring under 
a serious handicap. The first step to take 
in achieving interactivity between the 
community and the school is to get the 
parents into the school and the teachers 
into the homes. The room representatives 
of P.T.A. are an invaluable link in this ex- 
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change of visits. 
they 


Often, for instance, 
the 


It is important 


furnish transportation for 
teachers on their visits. 
that the home and school be in rapport as 
a result of visits, and it is also important 
that the visits yield certain basic informa- 
tion such as: 

(1) Members of the household, (2) 
father’s occupation, (3) mother’s occupa- 
tion if any, and her hours of work, (4) 
(5) child’s 


information about 


marital status of parents, 
health—including 
rest and recreation, (6) number of chil- 
dren in the family, (7) position of child 
—first, middle, youngest— in family, (8) 
home responsibilities of child, (9) after- 
school jobs—paper route, etc, (10) special 
abilities and interests of child, (11) types 
of experiences the child has had. 
Sometimes in order to get parents 
started to visiting the school it is helpful 
to have a visiting day. Such an occasion 
should be the joint responsibility of par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils and should be 
planned in a conference including repre- 


A school 


that recently held open house for the 


sentatives of all three groups. 


parents sent out a call to them to pre- 
pare and submit questions that they would 
like to have answered about the school. 
Many of these were answered through par- 
ents’ observation of teaching and class- 
room exhibits. Others were analyzed by 
the faculty and grouped under three main 
topics: (1) Citizenship. (2) The Three 
R’s. (3) School Finances. 

At the conference following the visits 
to classrooms, discussion on each topic was 
opened by a teacher and followed by gen- 
eral discussion by parents and teachers. 
During the day student committees were 
busy looking after the needs and happi- 
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ness of the visitors. Such a day un- 
doubtedly breaks down some of the res- 
traint parents may have about visiting the 
school—this that 


It furnishes an oc- 


sanctum sanctorum 
teachers have created! 
casion for teachers and pupils to extend 
cordial invitations to parents to come to 
the school often, and it reveals to parents 
some of the needs of the school and cer- 
tain individual children. An interesting 
footnote to the account of the above men- 
tioned visiting day from one classroom is 
the story of how a parent sent in $1.00 to 
be used for haircuts for a certain child 
and how another sent a box of clothes, 
both without solicitation. This willing- 
ness of parents to help could be extended 
to embrace projects of more extensive 
value. Recently, in this same school re- 
ferred to above, a parent who had never 
taught was called upon for some substi- 
tute teaching. After the day was over, 
she told the principal that every parent 
should teach at least one day. Later, as 
president of P.T.A., she was asked to pro- 
vide a substitute for a teacher who ex- 
pected to attend a professional meeting. 
She not only produced the substitute at no 
cost to the teacher but said that, with the 
permission of the school, she was setting 
up a file of mothers who would be will- 
ing to substitute (without remuneration) 
for teachers in order for them to attend 
professional meetings, observe in other 
schools, and do other things for their pro- 
fessional growth. 

Individual conferences are indispensable 
Each 


case reviewed in the first part of this 


in a program of parent education. 


paper presented problems that called for 
an exchange of personal, confidential in- 


formation. The time and place for these 
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Teachers 
should hold them after school in the 
classroom where everything is quiet and 


conferences is important. 


a professional air prevails. There, too, 
the teacher should have group confer- 
ences with her parents for a discussion 
of mutual problems. All conferences 
should be carefully preplanned. 

Group conferences with parents are 
even more important when they involve 
matters concerning the whole school. 
Promotion policies, reports to parents, im- 
provements in grounds or buildings, home 
work, the use of school facilities after 
school and during vacation, the athletic 
program, school finances, teacher welfare, 
curriculum making—all these should be 
discussed in conferences between teachers 
and representative parents and often, in 
high school, with students. Teachers 
should remember that, after all, the chil- 
dren and the schools belong to the parents 
and that they themselves are only public 
servants responsible to a board of educa- 
tion that represents parents. Teachers, 
however, should be specialists in the field 
of child development and should act as 
technicians in the matter of setting up 
guiding principles. A wise school admin- 
istrator knows that he can go no further 
than parents will let him. He realizes 
that he can move faster if he permits 
parents as well as teachers to help solve 
his problems and feel with him the needs 
demanded by his particular situation. 
The proceedure required for this cooper- 
ative action demands time and patience 
that may seem, from a short range view- 
point, all out of proportion but that 
really pays off handsomely in the long 
run. Surely any administrator prefers 
the joy that comes from working with 


parents for the good of children to the 
frustration due to the indifference or to 
the antagonism of parents. 

Group conferences may also be used 
for certain specific groups besides those 
representing a particular teacher’s group 
or the school as a whole. A significant 
piece of work has recently been done by 
the P.T.A. of a certain school in pro- 
viding a series of conferences for parents 
of very young children. Child growth 
and development from birth to six years 
was presented. The first-grade teachers 
talked about what to expect of a child 
six years of age in general development. 
A local physician talked about health and 
physical development of young children. 
A movie emphasizing how to secure emo- 
tional stability in children was shown. 
A professional pyschologist from a nearby 
city talked to the group and answered 
questions about specific problems. 

There are many other avenues through 
which a school may reach its parents— 
radio, movies, newspapers and magazines, 
civic clubs, exhibits, school assemblies 
and public performances, excursions, etc., 
but by far the most important of all is 
the actual participation by parents in the 
total school programs. A father becomes 
interested in a school if he makes some 
easels for it or if he shows his slides 
covering his recent trip to Europe; if he 
makes a loom for the school and teaches 
children how to use it; if he talks to 
them about his hobby, or instructs them 
in his own establishment as to how he 
runs his business or takes a group to 
spend the day with him on the farm. 
A mother feels that she is a part of things 
if she has told stories to the children or 
demonstrated flower arrangements or 
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talked about her next trip to Mexico or 
helped take children on an excursion, or 
worked in the classroom along with the 
teacher and children on some project un- 
derway. Likewise the parents, collec- 
tively as the P.T.A., take pride in a 
school for which it has bought equipment 
for the stage and cafeteria and venetian 
blinds for certain rooms; for which it 
has landscaped the grounds; for which it 


The 


ideal of course, is to have no barriers 


has purchased original works of art. 


between the school and 


community. 
About the character portrayed by Robert 


Frost in these words, 


“Good fences make good neighbors,” 


another character in the same poem 


muses: 
“Something there is that doesn’t 
love a wall 

That wants it down. 
‘Elves’ 


But it’s not elves exactly, and I'd 


I could say 
to him, 


rather 


He said it for himself.” 


That magical something symbolized by 
the “Elves” is a mixture of imagination 
and humor with trust, friendship and 
cooperation. It is essential in our narrow 


communities and in the broader expanses. 


Sociograms” 


Teachers interested in studying the 


group relationships of children in their 


classrooms will find it worth while to 


look at a 


Horace Mann-Lincoln 


Institute bulletin, Hou 


recent 
to Construct a 
Sociogram.' 

“Every teacher knows that the group of 
children with which he works is more than 
an aggregation of individuals,” say the 
authors in the introductory statement. 
“He knows that the group has form and 
structure; that there are patterns of sub- 
groups, cliques, and friendships. 
individuals are more accepted by the group 
than are others. Some are more rejected. 
These factors play an important role in 
determining how the group will react to 


1 Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 


perimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York City. 50¢. 
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Some’ 


learning situations and to various types of 
group 
teacher.” 


management employed by the 

The teacher may be aware of the ob- 
vious or dramatic aspects of group struc- 
ture and yet have real difficulty in detect- 
ing the more subtle interpersonal rela- 
“Un- 


derstanding group structures is but a step 


tionships, the bulletin points out. 


toward studying group dynamics, and un- 
derstanding group dynamics is a means to 
better group management and curriculum 
development. No teacher should under- 
take to use sociometric techniques unless 
he is prepared to check his findings by 
careful observation, and to use his in- 
creased knowledge as a means of provid- 
ing better living and learning situations 


for boys and girls.” 
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A STATE-WIDE EXPERIMENT FOR 
MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


R. M. FINK 


HE State of North Carolina has ini- 

tiated an experimental program in 
mental hygiene in the public schools. 
This program developing as a service of 
the School-Health Coordinating Service! 
isy in some respects, unique among state 
mental health efforts. It is centered in 
the public schools and emphasizes the de- 
velopment and maintenance of mental 
health for all children. 

As the services to schools are develop- 
ing, advice is being sought from teachers, 
psychiatrists, public health officials, and 
lay people in many states. The sugges- 
tions of these persons have aided in the 
formulation of principles which are guid- 
ing the developing program. 

1. The major emphasis for the pro- 
shall be a 
toward the development of the per- 
sonalities of all children and toward 
the prevention of personality mal- 
While the 
approach to seriously maladjusted 


children will not be ignored, this is 


gram positive effort 


adjustments. clinical 


a secondary consideration. 

2. In the schools, the key figure in a 
sound program for mental health is 
the teacher. Therefore, the main 

efforts of the School-Health Coor- 

dinating Service shall be directed 


toward the in-service training of 


1 The School-Health Coordinating Service is a 
joint division of the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Health. In- 


diana and Mississippi have similar agencies. 


efforts 


These must be 


complemented by active efforts on 


teachers. 


the part of teacher training institu- 
tions to offer training in mental 
health practices and to apply prin- 
ciples of mental health in all pro- 
fessional courses. 

In both in-service and pre-service 
training the mental health of teach- 
ers must be considered. 

Attitudes and behavior of children 
are shaped during the pre-school 


years and continue to be influenced 


we 


by the home and many community 
Therefore, 


must be extended to and actively 


agencies. cooperation 
sought from the home and com- 
munity agencies. 

4. A program to help teachers, par- 
ents, and children to alter long es- 
tablish ways of thinking and acting 
can be developed only over a long 
period of time. Any inclination to 
develop a hasty, superficial program 
must be avoided. 

5. Communities, like people, have per- 
sonalities. It seems unwise to out- 

line a definite state-wide program 

for mental health in the schools. 


Local initiative and local conditions 


should determine the local pro- 
grams. 
When the first limited services were 


offered to the schools, in January, 1948, 
it was anticipated that a year would be 
By May, 


required for awakening interest. 
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the requests for services were just short of 
overwhelming. The following activities 
are examples of developments during the 


first four months of the experiment: 


1. Several school systems are plan- 
ning programs to aid children who 
do not adjust readily to the large 
groups of the regular classes. 

2. A number of meetings have been 
held for teachers to aid them in 
exploring the meanings of mental 
health. 

3. Several 


schools, have been held for parents 


meetings, sponsored by 
to encourage joint action by homes 
and schools. 

4. Films are being purchased for use 
by parents, teachers, health de- 
partment personnel, and in the 
classroom. 

§. Schools are being aided in initiat- 
ing classes in human relations. 

6. County-wide workshops _are 
planned for the school year 1948— 
49. These will result in the col- 
lection and organization of teach- 
ing materials. 

7. A series of bulletins are being pre- 
pared to acquaint parents with 
some of the emotional and social 
problems of school children. The 
first of these, “Betty Jane Is Ready 
for School,” is being used experi- 
mentally by the Concord City 
Schools. 


8. Several schools are planning study 





groups for parents in child devel- 
opment, family life, or sex educa- 
tion. 

9. The Sanford City Schools, in co- 
operation with many community 
agencies, have initiated a program 

When 

fully developed this will include: 


for family life education. 


study groups for parents—in the 
churches, in the P.T.A., in meet- 
ings of civic organizations—and a 
learning program through the 

twelve years of the public schools. 

10. Teachers in the Aycock School 

(Greensboro) have undertaken to 
learn four techniques for under- 
standing children: (a) to recog- 
nize children’s problems, (b) to 
collect information about children 
and their problems, (c) to inter- 
pret this information, and (d) 
eventually to cooperate with other 
agencies in helping children to 
solve their problems. 

Teachers have reacted favorably to this 
beginning program. The service is pro- 
viding assistance which they have been 
The North Carolina Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has requested 


wanting. 


that more personnel be provided so that 
the mental health program may be ex- 
panded. 

It is probable that this type of state- 
wide approach to mental health will prove 
successful and that the program will be 
accepted as a publicly supported service 
by 1950. 

















IS ALCOHOL EDUCATION A MENTAL HYGIENE 
PROBLEM? 


S. R. LAYCOCK 


AST fall a Canadian province appointed 
one of its leading educators as Direc- 

tor of Alcohol Education. It announced 
that the program would be primarily edu- 
cational with emphasis on mental hygiene. 
This step is an encouraging sign of the 
For too long the problem of the 
use and abuse of alcohol has been looked 
upon as a moralistic and legalistic prob- 
lem. Stress has been laid on the need for 
restrictive legislation and on the sin- 


times. 


fulness of drinking liquor. 
that 
education given in schools has hitherto 


It is obvious, too, temperance 


not been very effective. For a generation, 


. at least, pupils have been taught the dire 


effects of alcohol on the brain, the nerv- 
ous system, the heart, the lungs, the 
kidneys, and the digestive system. And 
yet our annual liquor bill has climbed 
steadily. 

The trouble has been that too often 
teaching concerning alcohol has been con- 
fined to the memorization of facts which 
could be reproduced on an examination 
but which had not been incorporated 
into any vital, accepted attitude towards 
The 
pupils have not been led to formulate 
their own decisions about the 


alcohol on the part of the student. 


use and 
abuse of alcohol—decisions which were 
based on the facts which they learned. 

There has been another reason for the 
failure of the schools to train pupils to- 
ward abstinence from or the temperate 
use of alcohol. Educators and community 
leaders have forgotten that any individual’s 


behavior is not so much an expression of 
what he knows as of the fulfilment or 
frustration of such basic personality needs 
as acceptance, recognition, and _ self-es- 
teem. Problem-drinkers are not so much 
lacking in knowledge as they are sick 
personalities whose abuse of alcohol is an 
indication of fundamental emotional mal- 
adjustments. The proper use of alcohol 
is, therefore, to a very considerable degree, 
a problem in mental hygiene. To get at 
the root of the drink problem one has to 
ask the question, “Why do people drink 


to excess?” 


Why People Drink to Excess 


Psychologists believe that there are four 
important reasons why men and women 


drink alcohol. 


three of these account for the major 


They think that the first 


portion of drunkenness and its attendant 
evils. 

The first reason for drinking lies in 
an attempt on the part of the drinker to 
compensate for feelings of inadequacy and 
insecurity. Many adolescents drink in an 
attempt to prove to themselves and others 
that they are grown up, that they are 
“he-men,” and that they are tough and 
manly. Many adults, too, drink to prove 
to themselves and others that they are 
sophisticated men and women of the 
world, and that they “know their way 
about.” Drinking as a compensation for 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy is, 
therefore, one of the important reasons 
for the abuse of liquor. 
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A sensible attack on the use of liquor 
as a compensation must consist of a sound 
mental hygiene program in our homes and 
schools. Feelings of inadequacy have 
their roots in a large number of situations. 
In the home, parents who quarrel with 
one another, or who disagree on discipline, 
or who show favoritism, or who are too 
harsh or too lax in discipline, or who 
reject their children because of the latter’s 
lack of success in academic work or sports 
are apt to have children with feelings of 
inadequacy. The school also builds in feel- 
ings of inadequacy in a number of ways, 
though chiefly through its worship of 
academic ability and its near-contempt 
The 


community does its part in developing 


for social and practical ability. 


feelings of inadequacy by its racial, reli- 
gious, and social prejudices, and by its 
intolerance of anyone who differs from 
the accepted pattern of a good athlete, 
or whatever the locally accepted pattern 
happens to be. Good mental hygiene 
practices in homes, schools, and commu- 
nities would greatly lessen the necessity 
for adolescents and adults to prove their 
adequacy to themselves and others. 


Inhibitions 


The second reason for drinking to ex- 
inhibitions 
The 


education of many persons in achieving 


cess lies in the number of 


which many people appear to have. 


happy human relationships with their fel- 
lows has been so inadequate that, in order 
to have an evening of fun and good fel- 
lowship, they feel they must have their 
inhibitions artificially removed by liquor. 
These people need psychological treat- 


ment. We should be frank about this and 
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regard such people as suffering from 
minor mental illnesses. For them we 
should provide psychological diagnostic 
services to discover why they are so mal- 
adjusted and tied up with themselves. 
Then they should receive psychological 
or psychiatric treatment or at a minimum 
such social and recreational guidance that 
they will possess enough social and other 
skills to enjoy companionship and fun at 


a normal level. 


Need for an Escape 
The third reason for drinkng to excess 
This 
method is used by the drinker who “goes 


lies in the need for an escape. 


on a binge” and by the solitary drinker. 
Such individuals are trying to escape from 
domestic or business cares or, in general, 
from a wicked and unsatisfactory world. 
People also try to escape from themselves 
—from their feelings of insecurity, inad- 
equacy, and unhappiness, and from their 
own inner conflicts. They try to escape 
from the monotony and humdrum of 
routine or unpleasant jobs. In the armed 
forces in wartime many use liquor as an 
escape from routine, regimentation, lone- 
liness, or danger. Of course it is true 
that all people use escapes in that they 
need relaxation and change from the or- 
dinary duties of life. However, it is the 
quality of the escape which matters. If 
fun and relaxation are of such a nature 
that they increase rather than decrease 
our social efficiency all well and good. 
On the other hand, if they injure our- 
selves or others, they are to be deprecated. 
Mental hygiene education must help chil- 
dren to find relaxation from strain in 


socially acceptable and moderate ways. 














The Social Reson 


The fourth reason for drinking, which, 
to many, is the only legitimate reason, is 
the social reason. All of us like to have 
lunch or dinner with friends and to have 
“cokes” or ice-cream or a cup of coffee 
with those whose company we enjoy. 
These activities are forms of comrade- 
ship. To many people, having a drink 
with friends is in the same category. 
They feel that, if the first three reasons 
for drinking could be eliminated, the 
fourth reason could be controlled. People, 
they claim, do not usually drink coffee or 
eat until they are sick. Why, then, 
should they, for social reasons, continue 
drinking until they are sick or their be- 
havior becomes abnormal? 

It should be recognized, of course, that 
people find many objectionable outlets 
besides liquor for feelings of inadequacy, 
for social inhibitions, and for an escape 
from life’s stresses and strains. Com- 
pensations for feelings of inadequacy take 
many forms—boasting, bullying, bossi- 
ness, lying, stealing, rationalization, poor 
reaction to competition, overrésponse to 
flattery, seclusiveness, marked sensitive- 
ness to criticism, and the running down of 
others. Inhibitions in the face of social 
situations may lead to shyness, daydream- 
ing, and seclusiveness or exhibitionism, 
and loud behavior. In like manner people 
find means of escape from life’s troubles 
through excessive devotion to movies, 
the reading of highly romantic novels, 
neurotic illnesses, and even, in some cases, 


such a high duty as enlisting in the armed 
forces. 
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So long as boys and girls grow up in 
homes, schools, and communities where 
their handling is such that they develop 
feelings of insecurity and inadequacy, and 
where their needs for achievement, recog- 
nition, and self-esteem are not met, just 
so long will they have the need for de- 
veloping compensatory or escape mechan- 
isms of various sorts—boasting, bullying, 
bossiness, stealing, lying, excessive excuse 
making, projecting of their own faults 
onto others, self-pity, oversensitiveness, 
neurotic illnesses,.withdrawing tendencies, 
and over-indulgence in alcohol. True, 
one can do something towards changing 
the manifestation of the feelings of in- 
adequacy or the frustration of human 
needs. People, for example, who find it 
expedient to give up one neurotic illness 
soon find another outlet. Likewise, 
stringent laws against alcohol can de- 
crease the use of this outlet. However, 
an adequate attack on the liquor prob- 
lem is a long range attack—a planned 
program of mental hygiene which will 
make for the development of sturdy per- 
sonalities in homes, schools, and com- 
munities. Short-range attacks are merely 
palliatives for what are underlying social 
maladjustments—and such __palliatives 
have not proven too effective. 

It is not suggested that there may not 
be definite physiological factors which 
research will reveal as either primary 
or contributory causes to the abuse of 
alcohol by certain individuals. It is sug- 
gested, however, that a great deal of prob- 
lem-drinking could be prevented by a 
comprehensive mental hygiene  pro- 
gram in our homes and schools. 
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ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE CASE OF “JOHNNY” * 


ce E’S ABSOLUTELY 


the teacher had complained. “He 


impossible” 


comes to school late, he’s quick tempered 


> 


and he’s filthy.” It was true. Six-year- 
old Johnny D. was difficult to manage in a 
group of thirty-six first grade children. 
He quarrelled with the other children, he 
refused to follow directions, he never 
finished a task he had started, he chewed 
his sweaters and bit and sucked his finger 


until it When this 


teacher was at her wits end the principal 


became infected. 
transferred the boy to Mrs. A’s class. 
Mrs. A. was a warm, understanding per- 
son with a knack for winning the coop- 
eration of difficult children. In this class, 
Johnny’s aggressive behavior lessened and 
he developed a marked interest in reading. 
However, his new teacher observed ex- 
cessive finger sucking, restlessness, some 
incoherence in his speech, and inability to 
She felt that the boy 


had abilities he was unable to use and sug- 


finish any activity. 


Tow, School Psycholo- 
gist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 


Submitted by Lillian 
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gested that he be referred to the Bureau 
of Child Guidance for study. 

Here, on psychological examination, he 
was found to have a mental age several 
years above his actual age and to be 
eligible for placement in a special class for 
Intellectually Gifted Children: a class in 
which he would be given more oppor- 
tunity for creative work with plastic 
materials, be encouraged to pursue his 
special interests in more intensive fashion, 
and to work at his own pace. 
that 


should be deferred until the following 


It was felt, 
however, this special placement 
term so as not to interrupt the rapport 
with his present teacher. For with the 
intellectually gifted, as with just average 
children, a positive emotional relationship 
between teacher and pupil can do more 
for a child’s development than any other 
one factor in the educational process. 
Johnny’s earlier school experience had not 
been pleasant, his teacher had not been 
sufficiently tolerant, and he had felt 
alienated and “different.” Knowing that 


his second teacher liked him had done 
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much to make him a more acceptable 
It was 
decided to leave him with this teacher 
until he had achieved a stable enough 
adjustment to stand the shift to a new 


member of the classroom group. 


group. For he was still conspicuous for 
his babyish ways, and was not yet ac- 
cepted by other children. 

The social history gave some clues as 
to the causes of Johnny’s lack of security 
within himself. He was a premature 
baby, weighing only three pounds at 
birth, and was kept in an incubator until 
he was seven months old. Only four 
months after he was brought home from 
the hospital his brother Tommy was 
born. He had had so short a time alone 
with his mother that we might expect 
him to feel keenly the rivalry of this new 
baby. The mother, preoccupied with the 
care of the second baby, was unaware of 
Johnny’s emotional need, and as the boys 
developed, his resentment toward his 
brother increased. When the kindergarten 
teacher, sensing the situation, had proposed 
separate sessions for the two boys the 
mother was unwilling, mainly because of 
the inconvenience of getting them to 
school at different times. She was, at 
that time, more annoyed than sympa- 
thetic with Johnny. She told the social 
worker that she realized she was on edge 
about the boy’s difficult behavior, but 
didn’t know how to cope with it. She 
felt impatient with him about rather 
trivial matters such as losing his school 
bag and coming home from school dirty 
and torn. Her interviews at the Bureau 
of Child Guidance helped her to see how 
her own attitudes were accentuating her 
She came to understand 


that her own deprived childhood made it 


son’s difficulties. 


hard for her now to deal with her chil- 
dren. Her father had died when she was 
small, and her mother had gone to work 
to support the family. Later her mother 
remarried. The step-father was an alco- 
holic. There were two children by this 
marriage, one of whom was mentally de- 
fective. The step-father ceased to pro- 
vide adequate support, and the family 
broke up. 

Johnny’s mother was placed in a con- 
When she was seventeen and had 
finished the second year of high school, 
she left the convent and found employ- 
ment in a factory where she worked until 
she married Mr. D. In addition to her 
family duties, she assumed the responsi- 
bility for her two step-sisters who lived 


vent, 


with her for three years after her mar- 
Thus her life had been filled with 


responsibilities from an early age, and she 


riage. 


had had little nurturing and protection 
in her own childhood. In spite of this, 
her marriage to Mr. D. was a congenial 
one. She appreciated the home he pro- 
vided and his tolerance of her own family. 
But she would like to have had a respite 
from responsibilities at this point. In- 
stead, Johnny made his appearance. In 
the interviews with the Social Worker, 
Mrs. D. became aware for the first time 
of how reluctant she had been to take on 
the burden of children, and the way in 
which this reluctance had colored her 
relationship to Johnny in spite of her real 
affection for him. She came to see his 
behavior as an expression of his unful- 
filled need for affection and security, and 
to recognize the situation between the 
brothers; that, although 
older, he had had a poorer start, physi- 


Johnny was 
cally, and would need more attention 
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from his parents for a longer time than 
Tommy. She and her husband postponed 
a trip they had planned to Ireland in 
order that Johnny might receive medical 
care and treatment by the psychiatrist at 
the Bureau. 

Mr. D., who was interviewed twice by 
the social worker, was intelligent and co- 
operative. He had always been patient 
with the children and revealed a good 
understanding of Johnny’s problems and 
needs. However, he was inclined to be 
exacting about the boy’s academic work 
and was disappointed when he brought 
home poor marks. He gave his evenings 
to helping the boy with his school work. 
Johnny’s need for feeling relaxed and 
free at home and for affection and accept- 
ance from both parents was explained to 


the father. 


to school hours, and the boy’s relationship 


School work is now confined 


to his father has gradually changed from 
one of fear to one of companionship. 

At about this time, Mrs. D. again be- 
Johnny told his mother 
he wanted the baby to be a brother, not a 


came pregnant. 


sister as she had suggested it might be. 
He now began to show some additional 
behavior problems at home and truanted 
from school twice. He suggested to his 
mother that they “send the baby back” 
and some times when he was angry he 
struck at her stomach. As he was able to 
come to an understanding of these feel- 
ings in his weekly sessions with the psy- 
chiatrist, and as the mother’s attitude 
toward him became more positive, John- 
He shared in 
preparing a room for the baby and gradu- 


ny’s jealousy was abated. 


ally became willing for it to be a girl 
instead of a boy. 
provement was the fact that he was will- 


Another sign of im- 
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ing to go alone to the dentist. 


Previously 


he had adamantly refused to see the den- 
tist. He also planned with his mother for 
a month at camp for himself and Tommy. 
At camp he was enuretic and at times 
had difficulty playing with some groups of 
children, but he cooperated well with 
his own bunk and took part successfully in 
some of the group activities. 

When the little sister arrived Johnny 
and Tommy welcomed her and became 
fond of her. Mrs. D. felt that both boys 
had grown in maturity and were becom- 
ing much less difficult to handle. 

With so much behind him, the psy- 
chiatrist felt that Johnny could now 
profit from placement in a special class 
for gifted children. Here he found crea- 
tive outlet, and incentive for a fuller use 
of his excellent abilities, without pressure 
for academic achievement for its own 
sake. He shows skill in wood carving and 
is deriving a great deal of satisfaction 
from this activity which has also helped to 
win him status in the group. He attends 


He has 


grown physically and is able to assume 


better, and is much less restless. 


monitorial responsibility and other as- 
signed tasks and carry them out rather 
efficiently. He does not bid for attention 
to the extent that he used to. 
parent that he has come to respect himself 


It is ap- 


as a person who can accomplish things on 
his own initiative and who is liked and 
accepted. He is still (at the age of 8) a 
slow reader, but it is anticipated that with 
some help this will improve for he now 
has the incentive and the will to learn. 
We see in this case study, a boy who 
in spite of exceptional intelligence, would 
have continued to suffer from a sense of 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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IRST on any list of new books in the 
field of mental health and human rela- 
tions is Rennie and Woodward’s Mental 
This is a 
clearly 


Hygiene in Modern Society.' 


comprehensive, well organized, 
written account of where we are today 
in mental hygiene. Following a series of 
chapters on lessons from the war period 
and post-emergency problems in mental 
health, the authors take up in succession 
the sources of help in treatment and pre- 
vention—the contributions of the prac- 
ticing physician, social workers, and psy- 
chologist; pastoral counselling and church 
life; 


viewing and counseling; the mental hy- 


mental hygiene in industry; inter- 


giene of family living; and mental health 
The book is literally 


dispensable for all, whether professionals 


in education. 


or lay persons, who are concerned with 
mental hygiene. 


Reality in Education 


Few books have appeared in modern 
times as stimulating and practically help- 
ful as Kelley’s small volume on reality 


in education.? Professor John Dewey in 


his foreword to the book characterizes 


it as a “work whose significance will 


1 Thomas A. C. Rennie and Luther E. Wood- 


ward. New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1948. 
424 p. 
2 Earl C. Kelley, Education for What Is Real. 


New York, Harpers, 1947. 114 p. 





What 
gives special significance to the book, as 
Dewey and others have observed, is that 
through the activities of the Hanover 
Institute 


prove virtually inexhaustible.” 


“there has been developed an 
experimental demonstration of the prin- 
ciples which govern the development of 
found, 


moreover, to operate more deeply in the 


perceiving principles which are 
basic growth of human beings in their 
distinctively human capacity than any 
which have previously laid bare.” 

So full of quotable statements is the 
Kelley book that it is difficult to choose 
from them. On 
“The most successful and adjusted 
people will be those who know that what- 
ever tomorrow may be it must be differ- 


“changes versus abso- 
lutes”’ 


ent from today or yesterday, and who are 
ready, know how, and have assurance to 
meet tomorrow on that basis.” “Subject 
This will be 
a great blow to many teachers, because 
they have proceeded on the theory that if 
they kept Johnny in after school and 
made him learn one of the teacher’s ab- 
solutes, he would become educated”. 

On experiencing: 


matter alone cannot educate. 


“We fragmentize our 
child society much as we do what we set 
out to be learned. To educate a child 
he should be thrown with as many dif- 
On 


motivation: “There is no common practice 


ferent kinds of people as possible.” 
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in school that is so damaging as our iso- 


lation of the learner’s purpose... . 
The good citizen must want to be a good 
citizen or he will not be one.” 

That “education can be more real” is 
Dr. Kelley’s assertion, and he gives numer- 


ous illustrations of how it can be done. 


Child Development 
An unusually large number of books 
dealing with the growth and development 
of children have 


months. 


appeared in 
It is significant that they issue 


recent 


from a variety of professions and agencies 
—psychiatry and other medical speciali- 
zations, nurse training, institutional 
workers and other social work and wel- 
fare agencies, less noticeably from psy- 
chology and education. They are written 
in less technical style than formerly, and 
are often aimed directly at parents rather 
than specialists. They represent part, at 
least, of the growing interprofessional 
relationships that is essential if we are to 
have an all-round understanding of the 
needs of children and youth and the ways 
Teachers and 


other educational workers will find these 


of meeting these needs. 


new books and pamphlets exceedingly val- 
uable—though the better informed of 
them will hardly fail to note that some 
of these publications would have been 
even more valuable than they are if mod- 
ern education and child development psy- 
chology could also have been represented. 

Take for example, the recent booklet 
of the Children’s Welfare Federation of 
New York City: Questions and Answers: 
Over 400 Questions Most Often Asked 
by Parents.® This intriguing little vol- 
ume was “prepared by a panel of 29 ex- 


3 Doubleday, 1948. 
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perts” to provide help” in answering 
questions about children from birth to six 
year propounded by workers in child 
health centers by parents, grandparents, 
and guardians.” The age group covered 
may account for the few questions that 
cover school family problems, but does 
not account wholly (in the judgment of 
this reviewer) for the lack among the 29 
experts of representatives of modern child- 
hood and child development. 
Nevertheless the book is a helpful one, 
not only to parents, but to many others. 
Teachers will certainly get help from it, 
if they will apply some of the answers 
to children as they serve them every day. 
Especially interesting are the questions 
and answers in the section “Emotional 
Two brief 
don’t know what possesses my child, she 


Guidance.” examples: “J 


never wants to do what I want her to!” 
Answer: “Are you expecting her to fit too 
much into your routine rather than ad- 
justing her life and yours so that your 
child’s routine is reasonable and adaptable 
to her age?” “How can a parent be 
patient at five o'clock?” 
“Realize it is five o’clock and that’s why 


Comment: 


you are not patient.” 


(Continued from page 94) 
if his 

problem had not been recognized and 
treated in time. 


personal inadequacy, emotional 
His case illustrates what 
can be accomplished through a many-sided 
approach. In this instance, the high cali- 
bre and cooperative attitude of both par- 
ents and the interest and understanding of 
the teachers made it possible to utilize 
effectively the insight gained through the 
Bureau study. 








